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. 
; Tue Letter-note method secures excellent results when preparing for the requirements 
of the New Code. As compared with either of the new notations, its advantages are as 
e follows :— 
lst. Teachers to whom the matter of ofation is a secondary consideration, and who wish 
. to use that which yields the best anid quickest results with the least possible labour, will find 
., Letter-note serve their purpose excellently. Letter-note gives every éducational advantage 
t afforded by the new notations, and in addition provides certain teaching facilities of its own ; 
g -it is as easily or more easily taught, baving the rising and falling notes of the staff to aid in 
- studying ‘une, together with similar pictorial help as regards /ime; and, having obtained i 
™ Government recognition, it gives every advantage afforded by the other systems when the rh 
ns pupil comes up for examination. ae 
or 2nd. On the other hand, in cases where it is desired to teach the staff-notation even- Bet) 
. tually, Letter-note avoids the loss of time and labour entailed when the new time-symbolism ys 
= has to be learnt first, and afterwards the old—a vital consideration, for it is admitted, even by ts 
; new-notationists themselves, that two notations cannot be thoroughly taught during the time ey 
he usually allowed for musical tuition in schools. Further, eve Teacher knows that the Ri 
notation learnt first is that which will remain most familiar and easy, simply because it is BS i 
~ learnt first; and Letter-note secures the advantage that the student uses the staff-notation eH 
the from the very commencement of his reading lessons. * nt 
od ¢& Works recommended, for prices of which see list :— Wf 
” Letter-note School Music,—The Junior Course,—Penny Educators,—The Code Sirger. N it i 
ny, a ; 
’ ith 
8 FOR ADULT EVENING CLASSES, oa 
te, ih 
as HIGH AND MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOLS. ig 
\ wt 
Where vocal music only is practised, the facts of the case are precisely analogous to A 
' those above-stated, but in Colleges where the B say and other instruments are taught A 
- the conditions are even more favourable for Letter-note, as here the pupil mwus/ learn the 
on staff-notation. In such a case, the efficient teaching of two notations being an impossibility, 
Vie the use of an easy staff-notation method becomes a necssily for the study of sight-singing and 
rm for purposes of voice-cultivation. 
* 
t& Works recommended, for —— of which see list.;-— 
» in The Graduated Course and Pupil’s Handbook,—The Letter-note Singing Method and Choral Guide, 
148, —The Choral Primer,—The Elementary Singing Master and Singing School,—The Letter-note Vocalist, 


—Those Numbers of Choral Harmony which are printed in Letter-note, 





London: F, Pitman, 20 & 21, Paternoster Row. 
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The Que ‘Compesition Classes. | 
A new Postal Class, for beginners, will commence the | 
study of Harmony and Musical Composition in July. | 
All communications respec'ing the class to be addressed 
The Seeretary of The Quaver Composstion Classes, 
47, Lismore Road London, N.W. 
Sdentionesete. 
The charge for Advertisements is 1s. 6d. for the first 
twenty words, and 6d. for each succeeding ten, 





To Correspondents. 
Write legibly— Write concisely— Write impartially. 
Reports of Concerts, Notices of Classes, ete., should 
reach us by the 20th of each month. | 
The name and address of the Sender must accom- 
pany all Corre e. 








Teachers of the Letter-note Method 
are respectfully urged to send us from | 
time to time full information respecting | 
their work. . 


a 








Fhe 


GANuader, 


| dying anusician. 
| day did their duty is to accord the highest praise 
that can be given. Beethoven's own words were: 


THE RUAVER. 


Aitfid the treasures in the Library of the -— 
Philharmenic Society there is perhaps none more 
highly valued than the touching letter written by 
Beethoven but eight days before his death. In 
this the mighty tone poet expressés heartfelt 
thanks fer the recetpt of the £100 which the 
society. in answer to his appeal, had dispatched to 
the sorrowing and suffering musician. It is, 
indeed, something to move the heart and stir the 
pulse of us English musicians to know that it was 
to our land that Beethoven turned when distress 
came to him, rather than to his German friends, 
We are proud to remember that the Philharmonie 
Society cid not flinch from the duty devolving 


| apom it from its prominent position, granting an 


immediate response to the expressed wants of the 
To say that the directors of the 


“Should Heaven only be pleased to restore me 
again to health, 1 will prove to the noble English 
how much | value their sympathy in my melan- 
cholly fate.” 

It has been questioned ow far music trans- 


| ferred to the ear by means of the telephone could 
| be made enjoyable; yet an experiment which has 


| just been tried in Portugal seems te have bees 


June ist, 1884. 
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Letter-note Certificates Granted. 


Examiner, Mr. Wituiam Drury. 


| 
' 
ELEMENTARY. | 
| 
. Miss Ellen E. Whitely, Vere St., Bradford. | 


Miss Clara Hadson, Joshua Street, Do. 
. Miss Amelia McCreery, Vere Street, Do. 
. Miss Sarah Holmes, Bowling Old Lane, Do. 
. Miss Emma Thompson, Loughrigg St., Do. 
. Miss Sarah Alice Raven, Baird Street, Do. 
. Miss Annie Raven, Baird Street, Do. 
. Miss Emily Sutcliffe, Bowling Old Lane, Do. 
. Mr. William § , Usher Street, 

. Mr. Thomas W Wakefield Road, 

. Mr. Willie Smith, Vere Street, 

. Miss Emmeline Cook, Oliver Street, 

. Mr. David Whitely, 


SSssesessesessessS 
Bebe bee b babe he 





Super Royal 8vo, 192 pages, Cloth Extra, Gilt Edges, 
Price Six Shillings. 
ELECTEb HYMNS, by th the Rev. Horatius 
> lonar, D.D., set to music taken Principally from 
ssica! authors, arranged for part singing, with instru- 
mental accompaniment, and printed in Letter-note. 
Cheap edition of ditto, in four numbers, price six- 
pence each, 
E a ohnstone, Hunter, and Co. 
amilton, Adams, and Co. 
‘And all booksellers. 





attended with the most eomplete success. The 
| other night a new opera, named “Lamriana,” was 
| produced at the Lisbon Theatre. The perform- 
ance was a highly important one, and the King 
and Court of Portugal were in deep distress at not 
being able to attend, owing to the recent decease 
of the late Princess of Saxony. All difficulties 
were, however, removed by the aid of the Edison- 
Gower Telephone Company. The latter placed the 
Ajuda Palace in immediate communication with 
the opera-house, and althongh ten miles of wire 
were traversed by the current, his Majesty was 
able to hear and distinguish the words of the 
singers. ‘The same seems to have been the case in 
respect of the remaining ten receivers placed at 
the disposal of members of the Court. This speaks 
well for the capabilities of the telephone, and for 
the use to which this modern scientific contrivance 
may be pat. 





ASY ro i sg suitable for Musical Enter- 
Flower Shows, Harve t Fesiivas, 
a. of Schools, &c.— 
THE DAWN OF SPRING, price fourpence. 
THE ADVENT OF FLORA, composed by David Colville, 
price sixpence. 
THe Harvest Home, composed by Dr. Fowle, price 
sixpence. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 
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How to Sear Music. 
if IMAGINE tind, in’ Héaring inusic, one who. | 
‘jf bas not studied thie art, and whé'is ignorant | 
=> of ite processes, receives ndthing more from 
it than a simple sensation: ‘\For shim, a choir | 
composed: of a great number of voices, is only | 
one powerful voice; an orchestra, one great in- 
strument.. He hears neither. chords, harmony, | 
nor meledy, neither flutes ner violins: he hears 
music. 

But, as he continues to listen, his sensations 
become complicated. The education of his ear 
goes on insensibly; at length he distinguishes the 
air from the accompaniment, and forms notions ' 
of melody and harmony. If his organization, | 
physical and mental, is well adapted to the pur- | 
pose, be will soon be able to distinguish the | 
differences in tone ef the instruments composing | 
the orchestra, and to reeognise,. in the sensations 
which he receives from the music, that which 
belongs to the composition, and that which is’ i 
the effect of the talent of the performers. The’. 
expressiow ef the words, more or less suecessful, 
the dramatie proprieties, and the effeets of 
rhythm, are also matters upon which he will learn | 
to form opinions; his ear will not remain insen- 
sible either to a want of precision, or to a mistake 
im the time; but all these things will effect him 
only by instinct, and the habit of comparing his 
sensations one with another. Arpived at this | 
point, he will be like those well-educated persons, 
whom we mevt continually at the theatres; for the | 
enlightened public, which makes the reputation 
of artists, knows no more, and cannot carry its | 
analysis any farther. In harmony, this public 
does not hear the chords; and a phrase which is 
represented to it accompanied in different manners, 
is always the same phrase. ‘The delicate varieties 
of form, which compose a great part of the merit 
of a composition, do not exist for this class; s0 
that, if they are less offended than artists with. the 
defects of an incorrect composition, they are also 
less touched with the beauties of perfection. 

Is there not, therefore, any means of going 
beyond this: incomplete perception of the effect | 
of sounds, short of being iniated into musical | 
science? And is it absolutely necessary to make | 
a long and tediously minute study of the prin- | 
ciples and processes of this science, in order to | 
enjoy all its results? If I should speak as an | 
artist, I should answer in the affirmative, and say, | 
with pride, that there are certain enjoyments in | 
music for me which will never be shared by people | 
in general; and I would even maintain that they 


( 
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| inclination to go through. 


\gdetermine what is new. 
' 
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| are the most vivid, in order that I might better 
| shew that superiority which my peculiar know- 
' ledge gives me. 


But it is not for this that I have 
undertaken to write; my purpose is, to point out 
the means of increasing enjoyment, and of direct- 
ing the judgment, without the necessity of a long 
novitiate, which one rarely has the time and the 
Let us see, therefore, 
by what means we may, to a certain extent, supply 
the place of the experience of the artist, and the 
knowledge of the professor. 

Suppose that an audience, capable of appre- 
ciating music, is assembled at the representation 


| of a new opera; that the name of the composer is 


unknown; and that the kind of music is new, and 
of such an originality, that all the musical habits 
of the audience are disturbed. This then, I think, 
would be the proper way to analyse the new com- 


| position. 


The first effect of a celebrated name is to in- 
spire confidence, and to give us favourable pre- 
possessions; by a contrary effect, we feel a sort 
of distrust of an unknown name; and the first 
impulse is to condemn things with which we are 
not acquainted. We desire novelty, but we must 
We fear to compromise 
ourselves ; and as, in general, there are fewer good 
things than bad, we think it safer to condemn, at 
first, than to approve. There is much security in 
reputation ; it does not require the annunciation 
of public: opinion, and. this is already something ; 
then, it is almost certain that beauties as well as 
defects will be found in the work; and thus we 
may expresa opinions which will not compromise 
us for the future. Such, one cannot doubt, ara 
the causes of the premature opinions which are 


| every day expressed. These things are the result 


of human nature and society. The first rule to be 


established before proceeding to an analysis of the 


sensations which we experience upon hearing a 
new work, is, therefore, to distrust our pre- 
possessions, and to be satisfied that we rarely 
escape being dvoeived by them at first. The diffi- 
eulty of escaping deception is increased when the 
style of music is new; for it is very rare that ex- 
treme originality does not offend at first. Let 
one recal the unfavourable judgment which was 
passed upon the music of the Barber of Seville at 
its first representation, and upon the compositions 
of Beethoven when they were heard for the first 
time. These examples ought to serve as lessons, 
We shall have gained much, when we cease to be 
precipitate in our opinions; for it costs much lesa 
to suspend our judgment than to take back what 
we have said. How often haa it happened to us 
to persist in manifold errara, only because we 
are interested in them, by an ill-understood self. 


love! 
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There are other reasons which ought to put | 


us on our guard against the tendency to pre- 


conceived opinions for or against anything. What | 


music is there, however good, which has not lost 
its charm in consequence of a bad execution ? 


What insipidity has not fascinated the senses, | will weary the attention without charming the 


| ear. It is a matter of constant experience, that a 
comes from the hand of the composer, is a mere | 


when interpreted by great artists? Music, as it 


idea: the performance, good or bad, makes some- 
thing or nothing of it. 


It is also a result of human nature to believe | 


that every thing is going on improving in the 


think ourselves entitled to call in question ancient 


we are generally inclined to determine that past 
generations have done wrong in admiring the pro- 
ductions of their own times, we make no account 
of the differences of circumstances, of the pre- 


execution which are lost. We think ourselves 


in which we were much more disposed to look 
for the ridiculous than to listen in a true spirit. 
How frequent are judgments of this kind! We 
have seen a striking example of it in our own 
time, in relation to the famous Hallelujah Chorus 
of Hindel. This fine piece, after having been 
studied with a religious attention in the Royal 
Institution of Classical Music, directed by Choron, 


was performed there, with a conviction which | 


drew after it that of the public, and which pro- 
duced the most lively enthusiasm in the audience. 


Some time. after, the same piece was given by the | 
Concert Society at the Royal School of Music. | 
One might have expected every thing from the | 
choirs and admirable orchestra of those concerts; | 


but the majority of the artists who composed 


possessions, sneeringly and carelessly. The work 
produced no effect, and it was settled that this 
sublime music was as much out of date, as the 
full-bottomed wig of its author ! 

When we succeed in divesting ourselves of all 
the weaknesses which mislead our judgment, and 


the action of the understanding, in the analysis of 
our sensations, and in judging of their nature. 
The first thing to be examined will be the object 
of the drama, if, as I have said. the matter in 
queation be an opera. If the subject is historical, 
we may see, at once, whether the overture is 
analogous to its character ; if it is a fancy subject, 
all we can do will be to judge whether it is agree- 
able and well made, Whether it is agreeable 
everybody oan decide; whether it is well made is 





the point of ditliculty. The good or bad structure 
of it depends upon the system which prevails in 
the ideas. An overture may be rich in inveution, 


| and still be badly made; for, if the abundant ideas 


have no point of union among themselves, they 


phrase whatcver may be its agreeableness, is not 


| understood at the first hearing. It is not until 


after having been repeated several times, that it 
engraves itself upon the memory, and that we 


y 2 | perceive all its qualities. But if there are many 
arts and in literature, as in industry. Hence we | 


ideas in a piece, and if each of them is repeated 


‘ | several times, the work will be very long and tire- 
reputations, and to pronounce a final opinion upon | 


them. But in these strange decisions, in which | 


some. Besides, it would be difficult to retain and 
apprehend equally well a great number of dlffer- 


| ent phrases. There should not be, therefore, more 
| ideas in a piece than its dimensions will admit of 
| without fatiguing the attention of the audience; 


| whence it follows that a small number of phrases, 
valent forms of fashion, nor of the traditions of | 


well arranged and skilfully brought together, com- 


| pose a piece well made and easy to understand, 
sufficiently informed, after an imperfect hearing. . On the other hand, if the principal ideas of an 


| overture were represented always in the same 


manner, such uniformity would beget weariness. 


; An overture, then, will be well made, when the 


ideas shall be successively presented under forma 


| that are rich in harmony or instramentation, and 
| so that they shall terminate with a brilliaut pero- 


ration, into which the composer shall introduce 
unexpected modulations, reserved for that final 
moment; for if he used them sooner, he would 
finish more feebly than he began, which, in every 
thing, is contrary to the progrvss of emotion. 
Once informed of these things, if one has given 
himself the trouble to follow them into their 
details, he will at length obtain a habit of distin- 
guishing them readily, and will get rid of that 


| vaoneness which brings indecision in its train. 
them, being exclusive admirers of Beethoven, and | 
of the.modern school, performed this masterpiece — 
of Handel under the influence of unfavourable pre- | 


It will thenceforward be easy for him to form an 
opinion of a piece of this sort. Doubtless, one can 
never become capable, without being a profound 
musician, of distinguishing, in a rapid perform- 
ance, one chord from ancther; of perceiving the 
advantage which there might have been in 
making use of one harmony rather than another 


| in a particular passage; or of feeling the beauty 


| of certain movements of harmony, or the defecta 
injure our sensations, then will really commence | 


of certain others. Long study alone can give the 
readiness of perception necessary to enable us to 
form opinions of this kind; but we may inerease 
our musical enjoyments, without attaining to this 
point of positive knowledge. 

The pleasure or the indifference experienced in 
hearing an air, a duet, a concerted piece, or a 
finale, does not always depend upon the qualities 
of the music. The dramatic situation has much 
influence in the effect which. these pieces produce. 


This effect is satisfactory or otherwise, according 
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to the congruity or incongruity of the music with 
the object of the scene. Thence it happens that 
certain pieces, which give much pleasure in a 
parlour, with a simple accompaniment of the 
piano, are displeasing at the theatre. The bad 
effect of an air, duet, or any other piece, may 
arise from the fact that its character is not ana- 
logous with the object of the scene, or that it 


lastly, that the principal and prominent idea is 
not sufficiently developed. The first thing to be 
done, when one wishes to judye of a scenic piece, 
is, therefore, to distinguish between the dramatic 
merit and that of the music, properly so called. 
It is true that this music, however good it may 


which it occupies; but this setiles nothing as to 
the merit of the composer; for there are musicians 
of genius, who are not born to write scenic music, 


though they are capable of producing tine things | 


of another kind; whilst there are others, whose 
ideas are common, though they have the per- 
ception of scenic propriety. This distinction is 
one of the most difficult to make; for, to attain to 
it, we must resist powerful impressions by which 
we are governed, and even be persuaded that it 
is impossible to make it at a first hearing. Pro- 
fessional musicians, even the most experienced, 
are rarely capable of such an effort. ‘This makes 


it apparent that we should preserve ourselves from 


those precipitate judgments which self-love fre- 
quently induces us to form. 

When we have become able to distinguish that 
which relates to the scenic merit, from that of the 
music itself, we must then proceed, in order, to an 
examination of the latter. Among its qualities, 
one of the most important is variety; and we must 
therefore see, in the first place, whether this is 
provided for. Variety, like monotony, may exist 
in a great many ways. It is specially observable 


example, as we have already seen, may be pre- 
sented under the form of rondeau; of cavatina, or 
air without repetition ; of an air in a single move- 


ment, or in two or three; alternately lively or | 


slow: or lastly, in the shape of the romance, or 
simple couplet. If all these forms, or at least, the 
greater part of them, are presented in the course 
of an opera, we feel, without noticing the cause, 
the effect of this variety; but if the same forms 
are continually reproduced, like the airs in three 
movements in most of the modern Italian operas, 
or the couplets and romances in many of the 
French operas, the inevitable effect will be mono- 
tony, and consequently disgust. 

It will be still worse if the duets are divided 
into the form of airs; and, in short, if the 


are. cf a uniform character, if the 


| tioned by time. 
| never been given to ordinary things, and it is in 
in the form of pieces. The airs of an opera, for | 





| his larcenies. 


| reward of these things, and the utter oblivion into 
nature of the ideas is similar, if the melodies | 


means of | 
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| modulation, of harmony, or of instrumentation, 


are analogous in their character, weariness will 
doubtless be the result of a composition, each 
part of which, considered by itself, might, never- 
theless, be worthy of praise. ‘Lhis effect is more 


| common than is generally supposed, There are 


multitudes of pretty airs, which have been success- 


_ ful when performed by themselves, and which 
prolongs too much a languishing situation; or | 


lose their whole effect at the theatre, on account 
of their resemblance to other pieces of the same 


| kind, Next to the examination of the dramatic 


proprieties, that of the variety or resemblance 
of the forms is, therefore, one of the most neces- 
sary, in order to judge of the merit of a com- 


| position. 
be, is so only as far as it is suitable to the place | 


‘Ihe melodious qualities of an air or of a duet, 
like those which relate to dramatic conception, 


| belong to the domain of genius, and are subject 


to no laws but that of pleasing or exciting; pro- 
vided that the rhythm and the regular measure- 
ment of the phrases be constracted according to 
rule, the rest is the department of fancy, and 
cannot be limited by any authority whatsoever. 


| The less the work of the musician has relation 


to what has been previously done, the nearer it 
is to the end which he seeks to attain. [e cannot 


| please everybody, for there is no artist who has 


enjoyed this advantage; but no one has a right 
to discuss the inclination or aversion which is 
felt for his productions, for we are pleased or 
displeased involuntarily on hearing a melody, 
There is, however, a sure sign of the goodness of 
a melody; it is the approbation of the greater 
number, which we commonly call the general 
approbation. I do not mean by this the suffrages 
of the frequenters of a particular theatre, the 
inhabitants of a particular city, or of a certain 
country, but those of all polished nations, sanc- 
This kind of approbation has 


this sense that we say, with much justice, that 
the public opinion is always right. 

The mere amatcur of music—that is, one who 
has no relation to this art but by the sensations 
which it procures hiin—is deficient in the kuow- 
ledge necessary to determine whether the in- 
vention of certain melodies belongs to the author 
of an opera in which they cceur, or whether they 
are only a plagiarism ; but this is a research with 
which he need scarcely trouble himself. Playiar- 
isins are of two kinds: the first consists of those 
vulgar reminiscences, in which the author re- 
produces, without shame, what twenty others 
have done before him, without giving himself the 
trouble, or perhaps without being able, to disguise 
Public contempt is commonly the 


which they speedily fall is the just punishment 
of those who despise their art sufficiently to treat 
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it with so little conscience. The other kind of 


have not disdained. It consists in taking good 
things, with which the art may be enriched, from 
forgotten works, and in making them useful, by 
animating them as genius animates every thing 
which it touches. 
the pedants, never fail to discover the sources 
from whence they are drawn, and to make a great 
noise accordingly; but the public care nothing 
about it, provided they are amused; and the 
public are right. We have laid aside but too 
many fine phrases and melodies, to which nothing 
is wanting, but to be clothed in a little more 


modern dress, to produce the finest effects; | 


it is saving them from shipwreck to reproduce 


them in new compositions, by lending them new | 


graces. Whatever the learned may say, an ama- 
teur who wishes to analyse his sensations only 
to give them more activity, will therefore do 
well not to ‘orture his brain to discover res«m- 
blances which would disturb his enjoyment to no 
purpose, and would end by making him tind 
imaginary ones. 


(To be continued 


Dr. Campsert, the able director of the Nor. 
wood College of Music for the Blind, has received 


a most flattering letter from M. Gewatrt, director 


of the Conservatoire, Brussels, thanking Him: for 
the pleasure afforded to him by the performance 
of Dr. Campbell's pupils at a recent concert. The 


Brussels concert was to have been the first of a | 
series to be giveri under royal patronage in the | 
palaces of Berlin and Dresden, and in Leipzio, 


with the view of introducing the new system of 
treating the blind to Continental notice.. The 
Duke of Albany's death, however, broke off the 
arrangements, and the choir returned home; but 


the system by this single exhibition of its results, | 


has awakened the greatest interest among experts, 
both musicians and the blind. The tour will be 
resuined at a future time. . 


An odd incident, as showing reportorial energy, 
marked the dinner given by the Liverpool Art 
Club to Mr, Henry Irving, prior to that gentle- 
man’s start for America. The chairman had 
specially prepared a speech to the health of the 
guest of the evening, and, as it contained 
numerous quotations, had written it out in full. 
After dinner he handed it to a friend for perusal, 
who passed it on to a reporter he knew, who, in 
his turn, promptly despatched it to the office of 
his paper, thinking that to be the destination 
intended for it. Presently the chairman wanted 
his speech, but was perplexed to learn that it was 
neither in the room, nor the house, nor even 
within such a distince that it could be fetched 


The learned, or, if you please, | 
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| back in time. He had to rise and speak. at once, 
plagiarism is one which the greatest geniuses | 


and amused his hearers by telling°them what had. 
happened. “ But,” he said in conclusion, “I can 
promise you that, though you have not heard my 
speech, you will have a chance of reading it in 
the morning.” 

Amongst the novelties which we are promised 
in the immediate future I may note the invention 
| of a double-sided pianoforte for the use of duet- 
| tists on the instruments, the object.of which is to 
| separate the performers, who are seated'at opposite 
| sides of the piano, which, of course, is furnished 
with two keyboards. The instrument is to be 
placed in the middle of the room, and naturally 
| shows no back, Moreover, it only possesses one 
| set of strings and one action. 

Of all musical instruments the violin is the most 
enduring. Pianos-wear out, wind instruments-get 
| battered and old-fashioned, the pipes of organs 
| become scattered, and the original censtraction 
lost sight of. Aill sorts of novelties are introduced 
into flutes, but the sturdy violin: stands on its own: 
merits; age and use only impro e it, and instead 
oft new ones commanding the highest prices, as in 
the case with othen instruments, it is the violins 
of the few Italian maker of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth,.and eighteenth centuries that fetch faba 
lous sums. 

The French Government have decided to permit: 
organ-grinding by licensed performers. This.is a 
| step im the right direetion, and we should be 
delighted if the same course were pursued:in this. 
country, and other inflictors of ‘torture, including 
German bands, were treated in the same manner. 

Before the middle of the year it is believed that 
the Albert Palace, at Battersea, will be opened.. 
A splendid organ has been procured for the con- 
cert room, and industrial and other exhibitions are 
to be held from time to time. 
| Herr Brahms, who has just completed his third. 
symphony, has sold the work to Herr Gutmann, 
the music publisher of Vienna, who. paid about 
4,000 dols..for it. ; 

Handel, the celebrated composer, being once im 
a country church, asked the organist to permit 
him to play the people out, to which he of course 
consented. Handel accordingly sat down. andi 
began to play in such a masterly manner as in- 
stantly to attract the attention of the whole oon- 
gregation, who, instead of vacating their seats as 
usual, remained for a considerable space of time 
fixed in silent admiration. The organist began to 
be impatient (perhaps his wife was waiting dinner), 
and at length addressing the performer, told him 
that he was convinced he could not play the people 
out, and advised him to relinquish the attempt, 
which being done, a few strains in the accustomed 
manner operated like reading the Riot Act by 
immedia‘ely dispersing the audience. 
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THE LETTHBR-NOTE METHOD. 


I believe I was one of the very first teachers to take up the Letter-note method iu the ovuntry, and 
certainly can claim to be the first to teach the system in the Midlands ; and now, after 20 years’ experi- 
ence, am able to say I am more than ever convinced that it is by far the best method of teaching to sing 
at sight. It embodies all the best points of the Sol-fa method, and from the earliest stages pupils are 
accustomed to sing from the universal notation. 

Erdington, Barmingham, May 21st, 1880. THOMAS G. LOCKER, 

Conductor of Perry Barr Choral Society, Sutton Coldfield I'hitharmonic Society 
Camphill Amateur Musical Society, Birmingham Musical Union, etc. 
1 have much pleasure in stating that I have used the Letter-note method for 10 years in Schools 
and Collegiate Seminaries, giving an average of 20 lessons per week, and after trying most other systems 
I am quite convinced the Letter-note is decidedly the best. ‘Ihe text-books are systematic and 
thorough; my pupils are very much interested in their lessons, make rapid progress, and soon learn to 
aing at sight from the established Notation. I have a large number of letters from Principals of 
Schools, expressing themselves highly pleased with the Letter-note method. 
Lhe Park, Tottenham, London, Nov, 2nd, 1880. JOHN ADLEY., 


1 cordially welcome any measures that may facilitate the reading of Choral Music by the masses, 
aud am of opinion that the Letter-note method is well calculated to that end. It combines the prin- 
ciples of the ordinary Tonic Sol-fa system with those of the Staff notation, and disposes of some of the 
objections which have been urged against the former. 

London, Nov. 6th, 1880. CHARLES E. STEPHENS, Hon, Mem. R.A.M. 

With pleasure I testify that the specimens of the Letter-note method obligingly forwarded are 
clear, practical and useful. The method has too a — value, as standing in an explanatory attitude 
between the Stave notation and Tonic Sol-fa method, and so being of assistance to students of either 
principle. 

London, Nov. 10th, 1880. E. H. TURPIN, ; 

Hon, Sec. and Member of Board of Examiners, College of Organists, 
Examiner, College of Preceptors ; etc. 
fam sere your system is an additional facility to the teaching of sight-singing. 
, Nov. 17th, 1880. EDWIN M. LOTT, 
Visiting Examiner, International College of Music, London, 

I am toeay I think the Letter-note system is likely to be of great benefit to the Choral 

Societies and in which I am introducing it, Ican give no better testimonial than the fact of 


my having adopted it here. 
Dollar, Dec. Tsth, 1880. JAMES M’HARDY.,. 


I have muck pleasure in stating that the Letter-note method has been adopted by a Class in 
Birmingham of nearly 200 members, of which I am the Teacher, and I consider the method excellent, 
Birmingham, Dec. 16th, 1880. ALFRED R. GAUL, Maus. Bac. Cantab., 
Professor of Harmony and Singing at the Midland Institute. 
Your system, I feel quite sure, is an admirable one. 
Birmingham, January 8rd, 1881. -C. SWINNERTON HEAP, Mus. Doc. Cantab., 
Conductor of the Birmingham, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Walsall, Stafford, and Stone Philharmonic Societies. 
Your system seems to me to retain most of what is so good in the Tonic Sol-fa System: I mean 
the associating the same syllables with semitones, and the characteristic effect of each number of the 
scale. Sim ROBERT STEWART, Mus, Doc., 
July 9th, 1. University Professor of Music at Dublin. 
The marvellous resalte obtained by the Tonic Sol-fa notation as regards sight-singing should, if 
ible, be secured to students of the established system, and this problem he believed had been solved 
the Letter-note method. 
“yom a Lecture delivered at Trinity College, London, by Humpunery J. Starx, Esq., Mus. Bac. 


The undermentioned gentlemen have kindly signified their approval of the method in the following 





“We are quite of opinion that the Letter-note Method is well calculated 
to produce good results in training to sing at sight.” 


W. S. Bamaniper, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., Professor of Music at Marlborough College. 

Epmunp T. Cuipp, Esq., Mus. Doc. Cantab., Organist of Ely Cathedral. 

Sin Grorcr J. Ervey, Mus. Doc. Oxon., Organist of Her Majesty's Chapel, Windsor. 

Witiiam Lemare, Esq., Organist and Director of the Choir of St. Mary, Newington, and Conductor 
of the Brixton Choral Society, London. 

Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ousexey, Bart., Mus. Doc. Oxon., Professor of Music at Oaford University. 

Brintey Ricuarps, Esq., M.R.A.M., London. 

J. Gornpon Saunpgrs, Esq., Mas. Doc. Oxon., Professor of Harmony at Trinity College, London, 

Groner Sunn, Eeq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., Organist and J of Brixton Church, London. 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH 


The Hetter-note Singing Method. 


A Graduated Course of Hementary Instruction in Singing, by David Colville and Georze Bentley 
In this course the so!fa initials are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 

The Pupil’s Handbook, containing the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course, published sepa- 
rately. In two parts, 3. each. 

4 he Letter-note Singing Method, Elementary Division. A course of e'ementary instruction in 
singine, by Davi Coivilie. In this course the notes are lettered throuzhout. In cloth, ts.61. ; in wrapper, Is. 

The Choral Guide, containing the songs, ex-rcises, etc.. in the above course. In two par: , 3d. each. 

The Junior Course, a course of elementary prac‘ice in singine, by David Colvile. In this course the 
notes are le'tered throughout, Arranged for two treb es, with ad 4d. bass. In penny numbers. 

The Choral Primer. A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this course the notes 
are lettered throughout. Sixpence, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 

The Elementary Singing Master. A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this 
course the solfa initials are gradually withdrawn, In cloth, 1 .6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 

The Elementary Singing School, ceutaining the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course. In 
two parts, 3d. each. 

Penny Educators, the notes lettered throughout. These are educational numbers of Choral Harmony, 
each of whicn illustrates a given subject ; they may be u-ed to supplement the larger works, or will themselves 
provide outline courses of instruction. The followin: are already published : Choral Harmony, No. 110, Practice 
in Simple Time ; No. 111, Triplets and Compound Time ; Nos, 113 and 114, Exercises anu Studies in Modu- 
lation. -Other numbers are in preparation. 

Letter-note School Music. Songs and Rounds arranged progressively as a Course. The notes are 
Jettered throughout. In half, enny numbers. 

Intonators, 3s.6d. and upwards. A pattern of tune for teacher or pupil, giving the just sounds of the 
scale in all keys. Descriptive tract, one penny. 

The Sol-fa Ladder (adapted from Miss Glover’s original). A large diagram of the scale for Class use, 
Paper only, with four side columns arranged as in the Modulation Tabie, 41. per octave ; single column, 34. per 
octave, Calico, with rollers, two octaves, 4s. For the wiormation of teachers a descriptive leaflet, giving 
full information respecting the Sol-fa Ladder, Staff ladder, an] Movable po Ladder, can be obtained by forward- 
ing a halfpenny stamp or post wrapper to Mr. D. Colville, 20, Paternoster Row. London, 

The Staff Ladder. Same as the Soi-fa Ladder, but with the additio: of the staft-lines, Can be set so 
as to show the DO on any line or space, for which purpose it should be mount«d en rollers according to directions 
supplied. Paper only, 1s.6d.: calico, with rollers, 7.61. Fur descrip.ive leailet apply as directed above for 
Sol-fa Ladder. . 

The Movable DO Ladder. Same as the Staff Ladder, but the «taff-lines are separate from the 
diagram, and the latter is movable upwards or downwards, permitting the no to be set to any line or «pace. 
Calico, with rollers, 103. ; paper only, ts. For descriptive leaflet apply as directed above for Sol-fa Lidder. 

The Transposition Index. A card with a movab.é¢ index, useful for the purpose of exp aing the 
theory of keys, transposition, modulation, etc. 61. 

Twelve Reasons for Learning to Sing at Sight. A leaflet for gratuitous di tribu:ion, 
6d. per hundred, or one penny per dozen. 

Pupil'’s Certificates of Prohcicncy. All Teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged to uxe the 
certificate in their classes as a test and stimuius. Blank certificates, post free tod. per dozen, can be obtained 
from Mr. D. Colville, 20, Paternoster Row, London. Choral Harmony, No, 163 contains the iixamiauon- 
paper for the Elementary Certificate, 

The Quaver, with which is published CHoraL Harmony, a monthly musical Journal, price one penny, 
including the music. 

Choral Harmony, 2 collection of part-music, in penny numbers, each of which contains from 4 to 8 
pages, .printed either in letter-note_or in the ordinary notation, Lists of contents on application. 

Tre Letter-note Vocalist. Full music size, 3d. per number, containing songs, duets, trios, etc., 
printed in letter-note. 

Psalmody Selections. Fourteen popular tunes and hymns, printed in letter-note, Choral Harmony 
No. 112, one penny. 

Easy Cantatas, S.A.T.B., with solos, etc. Dawn of Spring, 4d. ; Advent of Flora, 6d. 

The foliow nz are printed in letter-note—Pilgrims of Ocean, 4d. ; Maypole, 3d. Words only, for the use of an 
audience, one penny for each cantata. 

The Choral School. In fourpenny parts, each containing five or six numbers of Choral Harmon 
classihe as to thew difficulty. Intermediate, Parts IV., V., XII1., XIV. ; Advanced, Parts VI., VIII., XVIx 
XVIL., XTX. ; Urper, Parts XI., XIL, XV., XVIIL. XX. 

Training Books for use in connection with any method of instruction. Colville’s Elementary Course, 
cloth, Is. 3d. ; wrapper, two parts, 44, each. Also, Elementary Practice, same prices, 

Locke’s * Macheth” Music, ill the choruses usually performed, in vocal score, one penny, in 
Choral Harmony No. 52. 

For Christmas and New Year. Choral Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 126, 127, 128, 135, 148, 
156, 157, 162, 174, etc. 


Loudon: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo, 
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